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Sonnet 


Upon  my  tortured,  burning  lips  and  brow 
Has  flowed  the  cool  and  silvery  dew  from  fresh 
Young  roses;  slaked  my  all  too  eager  flesh, 

And  lent  me  slumber  ’neath  a  leafy  bough. 

You  gave  me  lilies  gleaming  like  the  snow, 
Unspotted  as  it  sailed  like  blanched  fleches, 

And  heliotrope  entwined  in  lovely  mesh 
That  stupefies  me  when  the  breezes  blow. 


Your  laughter  broke  upon  my  ears  and  drowned 
My  sorrow  like  the  crested  waves  that  dash 
Upon  the  jagged  rocks.  But  all  their  spray 
Now  falls  to  shroud  me  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Till  I  arise  and  from  this  charred  ash 
I  wake  from  death  to  see  the  break  of  day. 


James  T.  Cotter. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Daniel  J .  Kelleher 


(J  V  edievalism,  in  the  common  agreement  of  modern 
pseudo-historians,  is  an  apt  synonym  for  Catholicism.  These 
writers  have  labeled  anything  old  and  traditional  as  belonging  to  that 
dim  and  distant  past  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  every  single  act  of  man.  Thus,  with  ironic  intent  and  har¬ 
boring  the  conviction  that  with  such  a  charge  as  “Medieval”  hurled 
against  it,  they  felt  the  church  must  hide  its  head  and  hie  itself 
quietly  out  of  existence.  The  irony  of  the  accusation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  true :  Medievalism  is  of  Catholicism ;  medieval  civilization  is 
Catholic  civilization ;  medieval  culture  is  Catholic  culture. 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable,  much  less  accurate  or  scientific,  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  dark  ages,  that  Medievalism  was  a 
starless  night  of  a  thousand  years !  Nevertheless  there  exists  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  things  medieval,  and  naturally,  of  things  Catholic. 
Some  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  prejudice ;  yet,  as  long  as  misconcep¬ 
tions  are  had,  misunderstandings  must  follow.  Nor  can  men  be  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame ;  for  how  often  it  happens  that  we  dislike  a  man  merely 
because  of  a  word  he  has  spoken  or  a  question  asked.  Yet  is  it  not 
equally  as  true  that  the  moment  we  come  to  know  that  person  more 
intimately,  we  find  our  misconceptions  vanishing? 

The  point  to  which  misunderstanding  may  lead  is  strikingly  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Goethe’s  attitude  to  the  Cathedral  at  Strasbourg.  The 
thought  that  Gothic  was  a  barbarous  and  an  uncouth  thing  had  been 
drilled  into  him;  but  one  day,  with  courage  born  of  grace,  he  went 
within,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  “I  seemed  suddenly  to  see  a  new 
revelation  .  .  .  the  vision  of  beauty  was  given  my  soul.” 
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Let  us  profit  by  his  experience;  let  us  enter  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  clear  up  some  of  the  misunderstanding  of  later  ages. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  not  a  mere  creed,  nor  a  “point  of  view,” 
nor  an  idea;  it  was  not  an  opinion,  nor  a  philosophy,  nor  a  set  of 
propositions.  It  was  a  culture,  a  moving  principle  in  the  lives  of 
peoples  and  institutions.  This  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  for  the  Church 
has  left  its  own  witnesses  in  its  saints,  its  peculiar  art,  its  Gothic 
architecture,  its  own  literature  and  philosophy.  Anselm  and  Aquinas, 
Chaucer  and  Dante,  Chartes  and  Rheims,  Fra  Angelico,  Francis  of 
Assissi  mirror  forth  the  ideals  that  motivated  the  lives  of  men  of  that 
day  and  age. 

A  church  which  inculcated  such  ideals  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
found  many  tasks  confronting  her;  she  had  to  be  the  protector  of 
civilization ;  the  teacher ;  the  one  who  bore  the  burden  of  civilizing 
the  barbarian ;  she  it  was  who  had  to  assert  again  and  again  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  woman  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 

Such  tasks  as  these  began  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  This  great 
period  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  church  in  conflict ;  the  barbarian 
and  the  Moor  without  the  disrupting  tendencies  within  were  ever 
sources  of  struggle.  The  barbarians,  stayed  for  a  time  by  the  hand 
of  a  Leo,  finally  rushed  down  upon  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  grandeur 
and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  an  end;  civilization  was 
tottering,  the  fate  of  the  Western  World  hung  trembling  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  The  barbarians  had  captured  Rome. 

Immediately  the  Church  set  about  the  capture  of  the  barbarian. 
The  barbarians  converted,  the  Church  began  to  make  them  a  civilized 
people.  Any  institution,  not  divinely  founded,  would  have  crumbled 
before  its  task,  yet  the  Church  worked  on  until  she  had  created  a  new 
world  out  of  chaos,  “created  the  paradox  of  barbarian  civilization.” 

It  may  be  because  of  this  manifestation  of  divinity  that  the 
Church  has  been  condemned  for  entering  into  civil  matters.  This 
may  explain  why  the  advocates  of  false  freedom  characterize  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  period  of  repression  and  of  bondage  to  authority. 
True  it  is  that  the  warriors,  who  later  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
nobles,  were  ignorant ;  it  is  quite  true  that  our  medieval  fathers  some¬ 
times  lacked  confidence  in  their  own  ability  of  mind  and  perhaps 
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relied  too  much  on  the  word  of  the  teacher.  Yet  it  is  false  to  say  that 
it  was  a  period  of  repression  and  bondage. 

No  one  can  insist  that  a  period  lacked  initiative  which  produced 
Aquinas,  Dante  and  a  host  of  others.  Geniuses  like  these  belong  to 
great  ages — ages  bursting  with  the  spirit  of  independence  and  free¬ 
dom,  ages  of  great  conceptions  and  designs,  ages  in  which  the  spirit 
of  a  mighty  and  noble  Church  was  embodied  in  great  and  talented 
men. 

When  men  are  heard  censuring  “bondage”  to  authority,  there  is 
revealed  to  us  the  shallowness  of  their  thinking.  A  man  of  thought 
must  admit  that  he  is  just  beginning  to  learn  to  be  free  when  he  obeys 
the  highest  law  and  authority.  Because  the  barbarian  bowed  to  au¬ 
thority  we  are  now  able  to  look  back  on  a  glorious  Middle  Age. 

This  attitude  of  the  barbarian  towards  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
was  rewarded  by  the  interest  the  Church  manifested  in  educating 
them.  Around  every  cathedral  and  every  monastery  there  arose  school 
“to  leaven  the  barbarian  lump.”  The  Church  knew  that  true  educa¬ 
tion  consists  not  merely  in  reading  and  writing  but  in  fostering  char¬ 
acter  and  in  making  man  fit  into  the  scheme  of  life.  She  realized  that, 
before  teaching  the  three  R’s,  the  barbarians  must  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Christian  living  and  civilization.  The  Gospels,  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  truths  of  religion  were  held  up  to  them ;  the  monks  taught 
them  to  till  the  fields,  to  drain  the  marshes,  to  clear  the  forests,  to 
rule,  in  fine,  to  live.  The  Church  gave  them  the  greatest  school  of  all 
in  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  veneration 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

An  age  of  brilliant  educators  marks  out  an  age  of  learning.  The 
medieval  period  was  not  without  eminent  educators ;  schoolmasters 
arose,  like  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Bede,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Alcuin.  During  these  ages  the  Church  and  State  helped 
greatly  the  cause  of  education.  Charlemagne,  in  the  interests  of  the 
State,  gave  an  added  impetus  to  education  through  his  capitularies 
to  bishops  “urging  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  this  work  who  are  able,  willing,  zealous  to  learn 
themselves  and  to  teach  others.” 

The  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  aided  education  by  means  of  her 
monasteries,  missionaries  and  universities. 
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In  considering  monasticism  and  its  value  we  might  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “We  are,  doubtless,  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  admire  the 
cultivation  of  so  many  literary  and  historic  monuments,  and  that 
monastic  erudition  which  we  know  nothing  to  replace ;  these  are  great 
services  rendered  to  humanity,  which  ought,  if  humanity  were  just, 
to  shelter  the  monks  under  a  celestial  shield.” 

There  is  one  educational  influence  of  the  Church  that  is  not  often 
appreciated  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  the  work  done  by  her  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  moulding  the  rude  and  coarse  vernaculars  into  things  of 
beauty.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  men  should  assert  that  the  densest 
ignorance  and  the  grossest  sentiments  prevailed  during  those  times 
which  produced  “the  sweet  and  philosophic  Italian,  the  majestic  Span¬ 
ish,  the  graceful  French,  and  the  forcible  English  and  German 
tongues.” 

The  third  influence  on  education  was  the  great  universities,  rec¬ 
ognized  and  fostered  by  the  popes,  which  opened  up  the  field  of 
education  to  all  people.  These  universities  did  a  remarkable  service 
for  the  common  good  by  preventing  any  rigid  and  impassable  barriers 
forming  between  the  classes.  Often  men  of  the  humblest  birth  rose  to 
the  highest  positions  in  Church  and  State.  The  use  of  a  universal 
language,  Latin,  in  the  universities  was  a  great  aid  to  learning.  For 
students  and  lecturers  were  no  more  handicapped  at  Salerno,  Bologna, 
Bangor,  Paris,  than  they  would  be  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

Bound  up  with  the  universities  was  Scholastic  education  and 
philosophy.  The  mere  mention  of  Scholasticism  calls  to  mind  the 
names  of  Aquinas,  Anselm,  Abelard,  Occam,  Scotus  and  William  of 
Champeaux.  This  period  of  Scholastic  education  caused  a  great 
awakening  in  intellectural  pursuits  and  performed  a  remarkable  serv¬ 
ice  for  knowledge. 

These  were  the  educational  aids  and  opportunities  offered  the  bar¬ 
barians  and  their  ancestors  by  Holy  Mother  Church. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  barbarian  was  the  only  obstacle 
confronting  the  Church.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  advent  of 
the  barbarian  hordes  in  no  wise  strengthened  civilization;  it  but 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Mohammedan,  the  Hun  and  the  Scandinavian 
and  inflamed  them  with  the  desire  of  conquest.  The  Church  now  had 
two  problems  before  her ;  the  Roman  Empire  was  of  little  aid.  In- 
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stead  of  emperor,  general  and  legion,  it  was  the  priest,  bishop  and 
pope  who  took  up  the  quarrel. 

The  pick  of  her  youth  went  out  to  meet  the  Moor  marching  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Tours.  No  mere  barbarian  this  time  but  an  intense 
anti-Christian  thing,  a  highly  cultured  foe  bent  on  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  civilization. 

This  Moorish  threat,  together  with  the  dangers  of  ravaging  pirates 
of  the  North,  gave  rise  to  the  feudal  system.  Warlike  nobles  had  to 
band  together  to  protect  the  people  against  these  oppressors.  In  return 
the  kings  and  the  peasants  assured  these  nobles  liberal  incomes.  Once 
more  the  element  of  the  dramatic  is  evident  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  very  conflicts  of  the  Church  and  the 
means  used  to  combat  the  evils  gave  rise  to  new  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  rise  of  Feudalism  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 

Feudal  lords  solved  the  question  of  protection  against  invaders, 
yet  hundreds  of  moral  battles  were  fought  and  won  against  the  abuses 
of  Feudalism;  the  wars  of  the  Church  against  tyranny,  cruelty,  rob¬ 
bery,  violence,  selfishness  were  legion. 

This  was  the  first  obstacle.  Feudalism  was  yet  to  create  a  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty  for  the  Church.  Despite  the  great  benefits  that  accrued 
from  Feudalism,  yet  it  dealt  the  Church  a  harsh  blow;  it  shattered 
the  ideal  of  “world-monarchy  and  world  religion,  the  pope  as  spiritual 
emperor,  the  emperor  as  temporal  pope.” 

If  we  would  know  the  nature  of  the  harsh  blow,  if  we  would  know 
medieval  civilization  as  it  really  was,  we  must  gain  an  appreciation  of 
the  medieval  ideal  of  Church  and  State.  Since  man’s  end  is  final 
union  with  eternal  happiness  in  heaven ;  since  the  Church  was  founded 
to  lead  all  men  to  heaven,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Middle 
Ages  recognized  the  need  of  a  pope  supreme  in  spiritual  matters. 
Since  man  instituted  the  state  to  protect  his  rights  and  to  help  him 
in  his  march  towards  eternity,  we  can  see  the  need  of  an  emperor 
supreme  in  temporal  matters.  Disputes  could,  and  did,  arise  between 
emperor  and  pope,  Church  and  State.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Church  prevailed,  for  the  State  existed  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
a  means  that  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Church  in  aiding  man  to 
fulfill  his  destiny. 
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A  union  of  Church  and  State  not  in  the  sense  that  the  Church 
should  be  bound  up  with  any  particular  state  or  political  party ;  this 
did  not  exist.  “By  the  baptism  of  Clovis  she  (the  Church)  showed 
that  the  baptism  of  Constantine  had  not  tied  her  down  to  one  political 
system.” 

Although  the  union  of  Church  and  State  was  a  weighty  ideal,  yet 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  evils  that  attended  upon  this  union. 
In  short,  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  institution  of  the 
State,  the  pope  was  becoming  the  chaplain  of  the  emperor.  True  it 
is  that  the  uses  individuals  connected  with  the  Church  made  of  the 
rights  of  electing  rulers  often  lead  ecclesiastical  orders  into  the  arms 
of  one  or  the  other  political  party.  But  as  a  whole  clear-sighted 
historians  agree  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  was  a  benefit  to 
society;  further,  that  this  ideal  was  best  fitted  for  the  race,  the  most 
productive  of  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  it  would  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Church  and  money.  A 
charge  that  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries  concerns  the 
hoarding  of  money  by  the  same  Church  which  today  is  decrying  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  charge  takes 
many  forms,  it  matters  little  how  it  is  worded:  “The  Church  owned 
a  sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  world,”  or  “The  Medieval  Church 
received  ten  times  the  revenue  of  the  State.” 

We  won’t  deny  facts.  The  Church  did  own  a  sixth  of  the  wealth 
of  the  civilized  world;  she  did  receive  ten  times  the  revenue  of  the 
State!  The  question  is,  what  did  she  do  with  it?  She  cared  for  the 
sick,  fed  the  poor,  built  churches  and  cathedrals,  educated  the  people, 
constructed  roads  and  bridges,  nursed  the  sick,  saved  civilization  from 
the  barbarians  and  the  Moor. 

Thus  Feudalism  crushed  the  ideal  of  Church  and  State;  there  is 
yet  another  result.  From  the  protection  received  against  the  enemies 
on  the  borders,  there  grew  the  need  for  protection  against  oppressive 
feudal  lords.  For  this  purpose  the  guilds  came  into  existence.  The 
guild  was  religious  as  well  as  economic;  the  protector  of  the  laborer 
and  the  consumer;  an  industrial  organization  yet  an  asylum  for  the 
poor  and  ignorant.  “The  guilds,  proud,  quarrelsome  and  defiant  gave 
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the  world  the  pride  and  glory  of  good  work,  and  the  pride  and  glory 
of  freedom.” 

Throughout  this  paper  the  struggle  for  unity  and  totality  of  out¬ 
look  has  been  emphasized  as  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Me¬ 
dievalism.  “There  was  one  systsm  of  education  for  princes,  lords  and 
clerks;  one  sacred  and  learned  language,  the  Latin;  one  code  of 
morals ;  one  ritual ;  one  hierarchy,  the  Church ;  one  faith  and  one 
common  interest  against  heathendom  and  against  Islam;  one  com¬ 
munity  on  earth  and  in  heaven, — and  one  system  of  feudal  habits  for 
the  whole  West.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  closing  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
witnessed  a  tendency  creeping  into  its  life,  an  inclination  that  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  isolation  and  “departmentalization”  of  the  various 
spheres  of  human  life.  This  tendency  culminated  in  a  violent  reaction 
to  unity;  the  ideal  now  was  separation — separation  of  Church  and 
Sate,  separation  of  art,  religion  and  literature,  separation  of  Rome  and 
the  Papacy;  the  separation  of  the  empire  into  nations,  the  separation 
of  Christendom  into  a  multitude  of  sects  and  creeds. 

Many  factors  were  influential  in  the  rise  of  the  ideal  of  separa¬ 
tion;  the  breakdown  in  the  moral  and  temporal  authority  of  the 
Church  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon;  the  sweep¬ 
ing  visitation  of  the  Black  Death  which  killed  off  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  resulted  in  a  laxity  of  morals  together  with  a  weakening  of 
religious  feeling;  the  prevailing  corruption  of  Church  officials;  the 
hatred  of  the  Faith,  ever  present,  rapidly  infesting  society — “a  delirium 
of  hate  which,  when  once  set  free  to  express  itself,  spat  at  all  things 
Catholic.”  Thus  the  end  came  to  the  greatest  of  epochs. 


The  Blind  Seaman 

Firmly  he  walks  in  moonless  night 
With  faith  and  prayer  for  candle-light ; 
Though  young  he  never  seems  to  mind 
The  ages  he  has  left  behind, 

But,  by  himself,  he  often  screams 
With  laughter  at  his  secret  dreams. 
We  with  our  eyes  can  only  see 
The  measure  of  his  rhapsody ; 

He  flaunts  the  facet  but  the  stone 
Is  treasured  in  his  heart  alone. 

We  tried  with  crude  diplomacy 
Itched  by  our  curiosity 
Pryingly  to  unearth  what  lies 
Behind  his  enigmatic  eyes. 

What  acid  of  humility 
Scalded  his  soul’s  simplicity  ? 

What  sea-born  Venus  laughs  to  rise 
Before  his  introspective  eyes? 

What  in  his  travels  might  he  see 
To  minimize  mortality, 

To  mark  the  tangible  a  wraith 
And  lay  a  road  to  God  with  faith? 


Whate’er  his  dream — the  Lord  could  bless 
Only  the  cursed  with  such  happiness. 

He  sits  before  his  polished  house — 

The  low-roofed  room — his  silken  blouse 
Is  always  fresh  and  smelling  good 
Of  lavender  and  sandlewood. 

His  trousers  white  as  moonlit  snow, 

Betray  his  chestnut  feet  below. 

His  splendid  back  and  neck  are  bent 

Over  the  talent  time  has  lent 

His  knowing  hands.  They  dance  like  fauns 

Upon  a  hill,  and  collared  pawns 

And  rooks  and  kings  and  knights  for  chess, 

An  ivory  doll  of  ancient  dress 

Or  tiny  ships,  or  jungle -life 

Spring  into  being  ’neath  his  knife. 

He  stares  so  hard,  the  mystery 
Is  that  his  blind  eyes  cannot  see; 

And  to  his  dead,  the  living  eyes 
Of  children  gaze  in  gay  surmise, 

Or  children’s  ears  are  tuned  to  catch 
A  wonder  tale,  or  straying  snatch 
Of  sailor  song;  and  for  the  hands 
That  clap  delight,  and  for  demands 
That  only  childish  mouths  can  urge 


V. 


He  tells  of  rock-bound  shores  and  surge, 
Of  dories  launched  with  ladder  ropes, 

Of  helms  and  cargoes,  fears  and  hopes 
That  lead  to  wonders  of  the  nights 
Of  southern  moons  and  northern-lights ; 

Of  coral  beds  and  diving  blacks; 

Of  ray-fish  and  the  inky  tracks 
Of  octupi;  the  yellow  night 
Weird  in  its  phosphorescent  light; 

Of  whalers  and  the  songs  they  sang 
Around  the  giant  sea-robbed  krang; 

Of  star-freaked  skies,  a  blue  lagoon 
Bathing  the  mountains  of  the  moon; 
Then  staring  toward  the  setting  sun 
He  rises  with  his  story  done. 

Once  on  a  day  I  chanced  to  pass 

And  peered  in  through  the  window-glass 

Where  praying  in  his  tears  he  knelt. 

Then  was  I  shamed.  And  then  I  felt 
As  one  who  thinking  strength  to  see 
Blunders  upon  Gethsemane. 


Herbert  A.  Kenny. 
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JL  was  deep  in  the  cups.  Why,  you  ask?  Well, 
Life  and  I  weren’t  on  very  friendly  speaking  terms.  Not  because  she 
had  knocked  me  down  and  then  stepped  on  me  was  I  so  disgruntled. 
It  was  because  she  kept  lingering  on  me.  As  for  mankind — well,  it 
had  not  been  a  helping  hand  I  had  received  from  that  branch  of 
animal  life;  it  had  been  a  foot! 

Then  again,  even  Nature  disinterested  me.  The  wild,  mordent 
gales  that  formerly  made  of  my  soul  a  whispering  lyre  now  only  warned 
me  that  it  was  time  to  don  my  red  flannels.  Before,  a  star-studded 
sky  and  a  jagged  moon  used  to  inspire  me  to  poetic  heights.  But  now, 
when  the  moon  was  full,  I  was - with  grog! 

Morbidness  brooded  o’er  my  spirit,  and  I  could  not  shake  it  off. 
In  fact  I  didn’t  try.  Instead,  I  broke  the  cobweb-seals  on  the  door  of 
my  wine  cellar  and  moved  my  bed  into  it ! 

“My  young  friend,”  a  bleary-eyed,  nuzzling  old  temperate  had 
said,  “you  are  going  to  the  devil !  ”  And  I  had  laughed  to  see  him  dip 
his  erubescent  nose  into  a  capacious  tankard.  Hypocrite !  The  world 
was  full  of  them!  However,  he  left  me  meditating  on  what  he  had 
said.  Unquestionably  the  gentleman  was  right.  Still,  thought  I,  if 
drinking  was  taking  me  nearer  to  the  devil,  it  was  a  pleasant  journey. 
Brushing  the  dust  of  a  long-necked  bottle  I  poured  me  a  beaker  of  it. 
“Here,”  I  chuckled,  “here  I  go  to  the  devil !  ”  And  I  drained  it  to  the 
last  sparkling,  purple  drop. 

Instantly,  I  felt  my  senses  reeling.  Darkness  enveloped  me.  I 
was  slipping,  sliding  off  into  space!  Sinking,  sinking,  sinking  into 
an  abysmal  depth.  It  was  a  dreamy  sensation,  this  descent.  Some- 
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what  akin  to  the  feeling  one  experiences  when  dropping  about  forty 
floors  in  a  hotel  elevator  with  the  knowledge  that  the  controlling 
mechanism  is  out  of  working  order.  Down,  down,  down,  I  went  into 
an  infinity  of  gloom.  A  dark,  dewy  vapor  clung  to  me.  Cold  was  the 
atmosphere  and  clammy,  like  the  breath  of  a  tomb.  And  then  ...  I 
landed!  Yes,  dear  reader,  I  came  to  a  stop  so  abruptly  that  my 
bridge-work  tore  loose  from  its  moorings  and  leaped  from  my  generous 
mouth.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  the  darkness  had  disappeared 
and  had  been  replaced  by  a  wan,  sickly  radiance.  Joyfully,  I  began 
to  search  for  my  ivories.  Shortly,  I  discovered  them  amidst  the  weeds 
and  then  looked  about  me.  I  was  on  a  large  plain  entirely  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation.  In  the  distance  I  could  see  a  river  with  black, 
seething  waves  churning  over  a  tortuous  course.  Eagerly  I  ran  to  it. 
Alas,  there  was  no  bridge  across  it !  What  was  I  to  do  and  .  .  .  where 
was  I? 

“Say,  Mr. !  ”  said  a  lugubrious  voice  behind  me.  “Where  did  you 
come  from?”  Startled,  I  turned.  Facing  me  was  a  smartly  tailored 
old  gentleman.  When  I  say  smartly  tailored,  I  mean  just  that.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  gaudily  checked  suit,  an  English  cut-away  coat  and  a 
democratic  looking  derby.  But  the  most  startling  thing  I  noticed  was 
that  he  wore  immaculate  spats  over  patent  leather  shoes. 

“Who,”  I  stuttered,  “who  are  you?”  The  walking  clothes  model 
smirked  a  smirk. 

“My  lad,”  he  confided,  “I  am  Charon!” 

“Charon!”  I  exploded.  “Not  Charon?” 

The  gentleman  looked  at  me  curiously.  “That’s  what  I  said. 
Charon!  You  know,  I  carry  the  shades  over  the  Styx,  the  river  on 
your  right!”  His  words  staggered  me. 

“But  I  thought  .  .  .  ,”  I  began. 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,”  he  interrupted.  “I  suppose  you  expected 
to  find  a  squalid  looking  individual  as  that  infernal  Virgil  pictured 
me?” 

I  scratched  my  head  dubiously.  “Well,”  I  admitted,  “I  didn’t 
expect  to  see  you  like  this !  ” 

“Ah!”  Charon  dwelt  on  that  utterance.  “You  like  my  outfit,  eh? 
I  have  an  excellent  tailor !  ” 
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“So  this  is  Hell!”  I  mused.  Charon  looked  absolutely  shocked. 

“Hades,  if  you  don’t  mind.  You  Americans  are  too  brutal.  But 
come  along!”  He  started  towards  the  river. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  I  asked  him  as  I  followed  him  to  the 
river  bank. 

“I’ll  take  you  on  a  sight-seeing  tour,”  he  answered  mournfully. 
“I  know  you’ll  like  the  place.”  Moored  at  the  river’s  edge  was  a 
small  skiff  equipped  with  a  neat  outboard  motor — much  to  my  amaze¬ 
ment  ! 

“Hop  in!”  invited  Charon,  taking  a  seat  at  the  stern.  I  did  so. 

“By  the  by,  what  is  your  name?”  questioned  my  guide.  I  felt 
my  ears  turn  a  delicate  pink.  “Cecil,”  1  breathed.  I  think  Charon 
snickered  as  we  chugged  away,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  motor. 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  up  the  river  when  I  noted  a  crowd 
of  shades  wallowing  in  the  mud-flats  that  banked  the  stream.  “I  say, 
Charon,”  I  questioned,  “Who  are  those  shades  over  there?”  Charon 
laughed  an  empty  laugh. 

“Oh,  those!  They  are  politicians.  They’re  getting  ready  for 
another  mud-flinging  campaign!” 

“Only  not  figuratively,  as  they  did  on  earth,  eh?”  I  added. 

“No,  actually!”  And  he  lapsed  into  silence.  A  little  farther  up 
the  river  I  noticed  a  band  of  shades  stretched  out  on  the  sandy  shore. 
These  shades  were  of  a  slightly  different  color  than  those  previously 
seen.  “Who  are  they?”  I  queried,  indicating  the  group. 

Charon  sighed  heavily.  “They  used  to  be  what  you  humans  call 
Nudists.  Do  you  notice  their  color?” 

I  nodded  in  affirmation.  “Well,”  continued  Charon,  “that  is  a 
Hade’s  Special,  .  .  .  similar  to  a  sun-tan!”  I  looked  at  him  in  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“But  there  is  no  sun  down  here !  ”  I  remarked. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  said  bitterly.  “There  are  fires  down  here 
— big  ones.  Fires  that  are  searing  hot,  fires  that  burn  eternally !  ” 

“So  that  is  how  they  get  their  tan!”  I  concluded  and  shuddered 
involuntarily.  We  sailed  in  silence.  At  last  our  boat  touched  shore. 
Charon  leaped  out  agilely.  I  followed  him.  We  walked  up  a  path  and 
finally  came  to  a  stop  before  a  huge,  foreboding  edifice. 

“Come  on  in!”  said  Charon,  and  he  pushed  open  the  door.  A 
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frightful  din,  shouts  and  screams  assailed  my  delicate  ear  drums. 
The  room  we  had  entered  was  crowded  with  shades.  They  were 
noisily  busy  over  strangely  familiar  apparatuses.  They  looked  like 
.  .  .  they  couldn’t  be  .  .  .  yet  they  were  .  .  .  ? 

“Charon!”  I  shouted,  “aren’t  those  stills?”  Charon  winked  his 
sorrowful  eyes  in  agreement. 

“Those  shades  used  to  be  bootleggers,  my  lad!  You  see,  down 
here  they  make  their  poison  and  then  are  forced  to  drink  it  them¬ 
selves  !  ” 

“Some  punishment!”  I  marveled.  We  left  the  building. 

“Do  you  see  where  the  sky  is  ruddy  over  there?”  asked  Charon. 
I  answered  that  I  did. 

“Well,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  “go  in  that  direction. 
You’ll  find  something  interesting  over  there  I  am  sure!”  I  stopped 
abruptly. 

“But  aren’t  you  coming?”  I  demanded.  He  shook  his  head 
firmly.  “No,  I’ve  got  to  be  getting  back  to  my  job.  Adieu!”  And 
he  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

I  started  towards  the  red  sky.  After  about  ten  minutes  walking 
I  found  myself  in  an  awe-inspiring  region. 

From  a  limitless,  bottomless  chasm  leaped  angry  red  flames. 
Oppressive  clouds  of  smoke  and  horrible  heat  waves  hung  over  the 
trembling  earth.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss,  seated  on  a  cake  of 
ice  was  the  devil  reading  one  of  Eugene  O’Neil’s  plays.  He  was  a 
frightful  monster  with  the  usual  horns  and  tail.  Beside  him  on  the 
ground  lay  his  abhorred  trident.  He  looked  up  from  his  reading  as 
I  stumbled  forward. 

“How  do  you  do?”  I  murmured  weakly  while  my  knees  clung  to 
each  other  in  loving  embrace. 

“Very  well,  no  thanks  to  you!”  he  returned  harshly.  His  voice 
sounded  like  the  screech  of  a  very  hoarse  ’cello. 

“You — you’re  not  working  today,  I  see,”  I  continued  bravely.  “Is 
this  your  day  off?” 

The  devil  looked  at  me  fixedly.  I  felt  embarrassingly  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

“What  I  mean  is  .  .  .  don’t  you  consign  to  the  flames  the — er — 
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“The  newcomers,  the  sinners?”  he  completed  the  sentence  for  me. 
“No,  young  fellow,  I  don’t!  I  wouldn’t  touch  them  with  a  fork!”  I 
glanced  at  his  trident  apprehensively.  “That  sounds  strange  coming 
from  you!”  I  said.  He  snarled  viciously. 

“What  I  mean  is  this !  ”  he  returned.  “You  people  on  earth  have 
sunk  lower  than  an  ant’s  elbow!”  I  glanced  at  him  interestedly. 

“Lower  than  an  ant’s  elbow!”  I  re-echoed. 

“Yes !  ”  he  grunted.  “Why  take  a  look  at  this  twentieth  century. 
Why  today  crime  is  a  virtue!  There  are  very  few  offences  that  the 
average  man  doesn’t  stoop  to !  ”  I  raised  an  inquisitive  eyebrow. 

“Isn’t  that  a  bit  strong?”  I  ventured. 

“Absolutely  not!  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  have  to  work  hard 
for  members  for  my — er — household.” 

“And  today?”  I  asked. 

“Today  I  don’t  have  to  work  at  all.  But  there  was  a  time  when 
I  had  to  make  temptations,  plenty  of  them,  to  you  humans!”  I 
glanced  at  him  in  disgust. 

“So  that  is  how  you  regard  us  worldlings,  eh?  We  even  shock 
the  devil !  ”  The  devil  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Call  it  what  you  may!  You  may  rest  assured  that  for  that 
reason  you’ll  pay  dearly  for  it  down  here.  The  fires  are  still  hot!” 
As  he  spoke  he  arose  and  stretched  lazily. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  he  apologized,  “I’ll  go  now  and  take  my 
tuxedo  out  of  the  mothballs.  I’ve  got  an  important  engagement 
tonight !  ” 

“Where?”  I  said  coaxingly.  He  glanced  at  me  with  fiery  eyes. 

“None  of  your  business!”  he  snapped  angrily. 

“You’re  going  to  earth!”  I  taunted.  The  devil  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height. 

“Well,”  he  hissed,  “what  of  it?”  I  laughted  triumphantly. 

“Well,  Nick,  old  boy,  old  boy,  so  you  don’t  have  to  tempt  them 
any  more,  eh?  Now  I’ll  tell  one!”  I  stopped  short  for  the  devil  had 
snatched  up  his  pitch  fork.  With  blazing  eyes  and  leering  grin  he 
was  advancing  on  me,  the  ugly  trident  directed  towards  my  heart.  I 
turned  and  fled — headlong.  Behind  me  the  devil  panted,  his  hot 
breath  fanned  my  neck,  his  claw-like  fingers  grasped  me  by  the 
throat.  He  was  shaking,  strangling  me — strangling  me. 
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1  awoke  to  find  a  belligerent  landlady  shaking  me  vigorously  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck — trying  to  arouse  me  from  my  drunken  slumber. 
Her  shrill  voice  screaming  for  last  month’s  rent,  swept  the  fog  from  my 
clouded  brain.  I  leaped  to  my  feet.  My  glance  fell  upon  the  wine 
bottle  on  the  table.  Savagely  I  seized  and  flung  it  against  the  wall. 
With  a  crash  it  shattered.  And  with  it  shattered  my  misanthropy, 
my  sorrow,  my  melancholy. 


MACABRE  SKETCHES 

Herbert  A.  Kenny 
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Jf  came  home  from  my  weary  work  with  the  paper 
under  my  arm.  I  spoke  to  the  laborer  on  the  floor  below  when  he 
passed,  and  I  unlocked  the  door.  When  I  had  hung  my  hat  and  coat 
in  the  familiar  place  I  walked  slowly  to  the  kitchen,  a  little  eager 
to  unburden  the  troubles  of  the  day.  But  the  wife  by  the  stove  was  not 
my  wife  and  the  children  waiting  strangely  silent  at  the  table  were 
not  mine. 

I  greeted  all  perfunctorially  and  took  my  place.  I  cut  the  leg  from 
the  chicken  and  carved  the  white  meat  from  the  breast.  Beside  me 
was  the  strange  wife,  there  at  the  table.  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 
But  she  was  silent  and  did  not  speak — only  her  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
the  children  were  upon  me,  and  through  me.  So  I  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  gave  it  to  her,  but  there  was  no  delight  in  the  giving,  and 
I  could  not  say,  “In  God’s  name.” 

Scarcely  had  I  tasted  of  the  food  before  me  when  I  saw  that  the 
woman  had  eaten  what  I  had  given  her,  and  had  stretched  forth  her 
plate  for  more.  But  now  I  could  not  tell  what  she  wanted,  and  the 
tongue  of  me  could  not  ask.  For  I  knew  that  now  she  had  been 
answered  once,  there  was  no  answer  more  within  me.  Three  more 
plates  stretched  forth  and  still  I  could  not  speak.  The  eight  eyes 
burned  with  their  desire.  I  struggled  but  my  tongue  was  bound,  so  I 
flung  the  solid  food  upon  the  plates  and  saw  it,  as  it  seemed,  pass 
through  them  and  become  as  nothing. 

Then  suddenly  I  spoke,  for  I  knew  what  they  were,  and  I  knew 
what  they  wanted.  “So  it  has  been,”  said  I,  “since  the  world  began, 
and  so  forever  and  forever  till  the  last  man  die.  It  is  not  food  that 
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you  eat  and  live  upon,  but  my  struggle  and  my  sorrow  and  my  life. 
How  have  I  labored  that  you  might  live,  and  how  have  I  come  to  you 
each  night  with  what  pitiable  things  I  labor  for  with  such  sweat  as 
you  know?  Now  let  it  cease,  for  you  feast  not  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
fouls,  but  on  mine.” 

Then  I  rose,  and  would  have  gone,  but  the  four  plates  loomed 
large  as  continents,  empty  as  deserts,  and  the  eyes  above  them  blazed 
like  fierce  stars  in  a  chaos  of  darkness.  I  stood  hypnotized.  This  was 
the  vast  void  that  I  needed  to  fill.  This  was  the  universe  of  men  who 
needed  me  that  they  might  live — these  were  the  lives  of  all  the  seed 
of  my  progeny  forever  and  forever — not  these  alone,  but  a  nation 
unborn  to  come  and  to  live  and  to  be  beyond  life  forever  and  forever. 
The  eyes  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  scorched  me  with  their  multitude 
and  the  plates  lost  me  in  them  till  all  burst  into  a  word — 

“Father,”  and  my  littlest  one  was  there,  “Supper,  Supper!”  she 
called,  and  when  she  had  kissed  me  she  hobbled  to  the  table  on  her 
cushioned  crutch. 

I  came  in  and  four,  my  four,  were  there  and  smiled  at  me,  till  . 
too  smiled  though  they  were  thin  and  their  faces  frugal. 

“Bread?”  I  asked. 

“Another  slice,”  and  there  were  four. 

“Butter?”  But  Tom  had  saved  his. 

I  cried  and  they  wondered  why.  I  could  not  tell  them,  and  only 
their  mother  wept  with  me  for  joy. 

Now  here  ceaseth  the  Arab  scribe,  but  he  hath  said  that  first  he 
called  this  this  parable  “Want,”  but  that  a  wise  man  reading  it  called  it 
“Need.”  But  yet  a  wiser  than  he  coming,  calleth  it  “Love.”  And  so 
let  it  be. 


2. 

Here  followeth  the  second  parable,  which  the  Arab  scribe  relateth 
as  a  fable,  for  in  all  the  race  of  men  there  was  none  who  would  believe. 
Yet  I  counsel  you,  be  not  incredulous,  for  it  hath  within  it  the  words 
of  truth. 

There  were  once  in  the  distant  city  of  St.  Botolph  four  youths  who 
sat  round  the  corpse  of  an  aged  man.  Now  the  man,  for  all  that  he 
was  dead,  was  is  appearance  stern  and  forbidding,  and  the  youths,  all 
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in  jest,  called  him  Dante,  for  a  poet  of  the  West  who,  as  legend  has  it, 
had  been  once  into  Hell  itself. 

“Now  Dante,’’  began  a  tow-headed  boy  with  a  face  scarcely  longer 
than  the  forehead  above  it, — “his  soul  is  gone,  and  if  it  has  fled  hell 
is  in  purgatory,  or  if  it  has  passed  through  purgatory,  is  in  heaven. 
Now  if  we  are  not  wrong,  we  are  at  least  impolite  in  hacking  up  his 
body.  After  all,  it  has  been  the  temple  of  life,  and  we  should  show  it 
respect  as  we  would  a  ruined  mosque.” 

“No,  no,  Tow,”  interrupted  one,  “you  are  wrong.  For  instance 
every  ruined  temple  is  not  a  mosque.  There  are  plenty  of  old  churches 
around  here  that  have  housed  God ;  yet  we  can  without  compunction 
tear  them  down  to  build  bigger  and  better  temples.” 

Tow  looked  up  and  began,  “That  is  true.  They,  like  Dante  are 
worked  out.  But  we  tear  them  down  only  to  build  again.  And  now 
we  are  not  to  build.” 

Then  one  interrupted  who  was  hitherto  silent,  one  bigger  than 
the  rest. 

“That’s  all  silly,”  he  said.  “We  are  going  to  preserve.  Dante  is 
only  a  lump  of  clay.  What  if  we  hack  him  up?  It  will  do  him  no 
harm,  and  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  help  to  others.” 

Tow  flushed  and  his  eyes  burned.  “No,  its  not  silly.  It  may  be  a 
help  to  others  but  is  it  right  to  him?” 

“It  is  silly  Tow,”  said  the  first  who  had  spoken,  and  he  rose. 

“Let’s  go  out  and  eat,”  said  the  fourth. 

But  Tow  began  again.  “It’s  all  right  to  say  his  soul  is  gone  and 
the  corpse  is  only  clay — but  is  it  so?  Don’t  you  suppose  there  is  an 
affinity  which  always  exists  between  them — a  calling  to  this  flesh  that 
will  make  it  live  again  ?  Do  you  think  the  soul  is  unaware  when  we 
hollow  out  this  cadaver  to  no  good  end  ?” 

Someone  began  to  whistle.  Tow  turned  and  struck  him.  It  was 
the  bulky  one. 

“You’re  impolite  to  my  soul,  Tow,”  he  said. 

Tow  sneered.  “The  trouble  with  you  fellows  is  that  you  take 
what  they  throw  at  you.  You  don’t  figure  these  things  out.  They 
say  ‘this  is,’  and  you  say  ‘this  is.’  They  say,  ‘No,’  and  you  echo  ‘No.’ 
What  do  you  know  about  souls — ” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Tow — ” 
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The  four  whirled  on  the  corpse.  It  was  stiff  and  still ;  but  some¬ 
thing  passed  them  in  the  air. 

Here  ceaseth  the  Arab  Scribe.  And  knowing  not  what  to  call  it  he 
hath  left  it  nameless.  Yet  one  more  parable  he  hath  left  to  men,  and 
this  the  last. 

3. 

I  shot  my  cuffs  and  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  about  my  hair  just 
as  the  sharp  notes  of  the  twin  trumpets  of  the  heralds  had  died  away 
and  I  heard  my  name  announced.  Spying,  unseen  eyes  were  turned 
upon  me  as  I  entered  and  I  heard  the  voice  speak: 

“She  is  among  them  and  may  be  found.” 

Music  sprang  up,  and  as  I  sought  the  instruments  I  started  at 
the  wonder.  Numerous  forms,  neither  spirits  nor  humans,  measured 
to  and  fro  in  dancing.  The  floor  beneath  them  was  as  gold  and  the 
walls  black  as  ebony  and  polished  as  glass  while  above,  the  ceiling — 
there  was  no  ceiling — only  the  etherial  haze  stretching  to  infinity. 
Yet  in  the  center  swung  an  immense  candelabra  dripping  with  silver 
light. 

Then  I  danced  too,  with  one  all  gowned  in  pink  and  hazy  like  the 
haze  above  me.  I  spoke  to  her  and  she  was  silent  and  we  danced  then 
to  discordant  music.  I  faltered  in  my  step  and  she  faded  from  me. 
So  I  sought  another.  But  with  her  eyes  upon  me  I  was  blinded  and 
again  my  step  faltered,  so  I  spoke  not  to  her  but  turned  away.  So 
Another  and  Another.  Now  with  some  I  trusted  not  myself,  and  with 
others  I  faltered  and  with  other  some  I  grew  weary  and  the  music  grew 
monotonous  and  dull.  So  I  paced  slowly  the  length  of  the  golden  hall 
beholding  them.  They  swayed  light  against  the  coal  of  the  walls. 
Thus  I  thought  as  I  beheld  them,  yet  I  said  as  I  perceived  the  mad¬ 
ness  that  was  in  their  eyes,  “Some  one  of  these  will  not  be  mad ;  some 
of  these  will  match  yourself;  our  paths  will  wind  the  same;  our 
thoughts  will  go  on  in  harmony  to-gether.” 

But  it  was  not  so.  For  when  I  found  one  who  was  she  and  I 
shouted  to  the  music,  “Stop”  and  it  stopped,  she  laughed  at  what  I 
laughed  at,  and  wept  that  I  wept,  but  I  could  not  come  near  to  her, 
so  parallel  was  the  double  road  we  traveled. 

When  I  called  for  song  there  was  none.  I  would  have  left,  but 
I  remembered  the  voice  to  have  said,  “and  may  be  found.”  I  chose 
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again  and  danced  again  and  yet  again.  Once  I  thought  I  had  found 
her  and  lost  her  and  was  terrified,  rushing  wildly  through  the  midst 
as  they  stood  in  silence.  I  would  have  despaired  if  I  could  but  the 
voice  was  too  much  in  me  and  beat  in  a  continuous  beating,  “and  may 
be  found.” 

Then  with  an  angered  heart  I  danced,  and  I  beheld  eyes  that 
fired  with  a  strange  madness  that  was  somehow  laughing  at  me  but 
never  with  me,  and  yet  had  in  them  something  that  was  praise  and 
joy  and  admiration.  So  as  we  danced  a  music  sprang  up  such  as  we 
had  never  known.  Slowly  the  forms  had  faded  and  the  colors  changed. 
The  gold  became  as  pale  silver  beneath  our  feet,  the  black  became 
the  blood  red  of  living  and  dying,  while  above  all  was  a  white  clearness, 
white,  white,  soft,  cool  and  endless. 

The  music  grew  and  filled  us  and  she  with  whom  I  danced  became 
the  promised.  The  music  played  and  as  it  played  I  knew  it  as  the 
Voice  of  God. 

Thus  endeth  for  the  last  time  the  Arab  Scribe.  And  these  are  his 
three  words  to  men.  And  of  the  last  it  is  said  that  a  magus  and  a  king 
and  a  seer  out  of  the  East  each  in  turn  have  attempted  to  give  it  name, 
and  to  change  the  name  the  scribe  had  called  it.  But  he  would  not, 
but  called  it  “Sacrament.”  And  thus  let  it  stand.  So  be  it. 


Adolescence 

Why,  yes.  I  found  them  glamorous,  enticing, 
What  in  today’s  dream-chasing  light  is  seen 
Like  a  charred,  absurdly  grinning  Jack-o’Lantern 
The  morning  after  Hallowe’en. 


Grover  J.  Cronin,  Jr. 


PURE  POETRY  AND  THE  SONGS 

THAT  DIE 

David  Norton 


A.  have  read  all  the  lyrics  in  the  Golden  Treasury. 
And  to  be  absolutely  and  brutally  frank,  I  have  failed  to  be  elevated. 
I  know  that  I  should  be  elevated  because  they  are  all  independent  of 
time  and  place,  and  hence,  as  Brother  Leo  and  the  rule  of  thumb  have  it, 
they  are  Literature.  I  have  perjured  myself  a  thousand  and  one  times 
in  class  and  in  examinations  in  saying  that  I  liked  them,  and  that  in¬ 
dependence  of  time  and  place  was  the  one  thing  on  which  I  based 
my  faith.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  react  much  more  favorably  to 
things  that  are  frightfully  dependent,  even  as  you  and  you. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  host  of  songs  that  has  come  out  of  the 
South.  There  is  something  wistfully  dependant  on  the  circumstances 
of  existence  in  the  moon  that  comes  over  the  mountain  (sung  by  Kate 
Smith),  and  a  mortalgic  something  that  grips  me  vitally  in  the  very 
name  of  Carolina.  Somehow  or  other,  a  Carolina  moon  is  different. 
It  has  not  quite  the  familiarity  of  the  moon  in  West  Roxbury  or 
Pride’s  Crossing,  and  yet  it  is  a  more  intimate  satellite.  And  a  vague 
pity  (unpurgated)  rises  in  my  breast  when  I  think  of  the  masses  who 
live  in  the  Carolinas  and  have  no  place  to  be  carried  back.  They 
will  never  look  at  their  old  mammies  standin’  at  the  door,  a  waitin’ 
and  a-watchin’  while  they  are  in  Harlem  with  the  Bloo-oo-oo-oos.  They 
are  not  like  us,  who  can  go  back  any  time  on  the  eight-fifteen. 

Of  course  there  are  rivers  that  go  rolling  along.  And  where,  oh 
where,  is  the  Show  Boat  in  Boston?  It  is  not  in  the  Charles.  It  is 
where  you  and  I  know  it  is,  and  anyhow  it  isn’t  that  kind  of  a  boat. 
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You  know  what  I  mean.  I  might  get  sentimental  about  The  Old 
France.  I  might  weep  bitter  tears  at  the  recollection  of  the  Saturday 
Line  at  the  Symphony.  But  I  could  not  be  blue  about  the  Show- 
Boat. 

Of  course  these  places — songs  are  all  right.  They  have  the  true 
classical  ring.  They  could  be  annotated  like  “Laudabunt  alii  claram 
Rhodon  aut  Mytelenen”  and  sold  to  misguided  youths  at  the  bookstores 
for  one-fifty.  As  for  instance:  “Carolina;  A  State  in  the  old  Republic 
of  America  (now,  the  Consolidation  of  Beef  Trusts  and  Chain  Stores 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere)  noted  for  its  moons,  rivers  and  a  black 
race,  mentioned  by  M.  Twain.  Its  chief  products  were  rye  whiskey, 
feuds  and  cotton  gins.”  But  wouldn’t  that  spoil  Carolina?  That  is 
just  the  trouble.  You  either  know  these  places  or  you  don’t.  If  you 
do,  they  are  not  literary.  If  you  don’t  you  should,  and  it  is  thirty-five 
off  in  my  class. 

But  really  I  prefer  the  sentimental  ones,  the  ones  about  the  only 
girl  in  all  the  world.  I  fail  to  find  anywhere  in  the  classics  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  concept  and  the  lofty  humility  that  comes  softly  over  my 
radio.  If  you  cannot  see  the  grandeur  of  the  million-dollar  baby  in 
the  five  and  ten  cent  store,  there  is  something  the  matter  with  your 
moral  values.  What,  for  instance,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  force 
of  contrast  in  that  exquisite  line?  There  is  a  tenderness  and  an  ob¬ 
jective  truth  in  the  word  baby,  that  alone  would  make  for  greatness. 
And  a  pathos,  too,  if  you  can  see  it,  in  the  charming  frankness  of  the 
youth  who  sees  in  her  the  eternal  values  of  goodness  and  beauty,  far, 
far  more  glorious  than  the  pale  maiden  in  the  castle  who  leans  amid 
her  flowers  in  the  Tennysonian  bowers  where  the  petals  fall  like 
showers  on  her  proud,  proud,  brow.  For  you  know  that  the  Lady  will 
be  cold  and  haughty,  unrelenting,  vindictive,  and  unbelievably  smug. 
She  will  not  come  the  palace  steps  a  down  trailing  the  pale  brocading  of 
her  gown,  although  the  young  man  is  ardent — for  no  good  reason — and 
his  songs  are  sooth.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  his  boots  they  were  all 
leathern  shod  and  grimed  with  stains  of  grass  and  sod,  and,  my  good¬ 
ness,  could  you  expemt  a  lady  like  that  to  do  anything  but  go  to  her 
hapless  chamber  sorrowing  quite  into  the  calm,  calm  bosom  of  the 
night?  You  could  not. 
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But  the  million-dollar  baby?  She’s  all  right.  The  most  she  will 
do  is  hold  his  hand  on  a  bench  in  the  park  and  ain’t  it  grand  to  be  in 
the  dark,  with  yoo.  And  after  all. 

Why,  I  came  across  a  poem  the  other  day  that  I  thought  had 
caught  the  concept.  It  was  all  about  a  young  man  who  saw  a  lady  in 
a  field  raking  up  the  hay.  She  had,  as  I  recall,  bare  feet,  but  that 
didn’t  matter.  He  liked  her  right  off,  and  she  liked  him.  But  did  he 
see  her  true  value?  Not  he.  He  married  a  Lady,  he  did,  and  she 
married  just  a  man.  And  what  were  the  last  words? 

Oh  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
It  might  have  been,  it  might  have  been. 

But  it  wasn’t.  And  that  is  precisely  my  point.  You  don’t  find 
that  kind  of  thing  in  poems  that  are  independent  of  time  and  place. 

Of  course,  I  have  purposely  chosen  the  least  sublime  concepts  in 
our  modern  lyrics,  just  so  that  I  could  go  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater, 
and  really  point  out  that  even  in  our  simple  things  we  have  pretty  good 
concepts.  But  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  Mystical  Verse,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  point  or  two  that  struck 
me  with  some  force. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  delicate  question.  You  might  think,  if  I  were 
not  careful,  that  I  was  becoming  just  a  bit  blasphemous.  But  if  you 
could  see  my  face  as  I  write  this,  you  would  understand.  I  have,  my 
friends  have  told  me,  an  earnest  expression,  and  when  I  write,  it  is 
more  earnest  than  ever,  just  because  I  feel  that  I  have  a  mission. 

Now  you  will  see  how  serious  I  am,  because  I  am  going  to  say  a 
few  very  weighty  words  about  Love.  Perfect  love  is  a  thing  you  rarely 
find.  Take  Romeo,  for  instance?  Was  he  a  perfect  lover ?  No  more 
than  Ronald  Colman.  What  happened  to  little  Rosy  whom  he  met 
in  the  first  act  ?  Who  knows.  And  did  he  try  to  make  things  easy  for 
Juliet?  Did  he  consider  for  a  moment  whether  he  could  afford  to 
buy  her  a  frigidaire,  or  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  rather  uncomfortable 
for  her  if  she  married  someone  the  whole  family  was  down  on?  You 
know,  yourself.  The  results  of  that  kind  of  thing  just  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Now  true  Love  is  different.  It  doesn’t  think  of  itself  at  all 
and  it  doesn’t  care  whether  the  party  of  the  second  part  reacts  favor¬ 
ably  or  not.  It  just  goes  right  on  loving. 
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It  was  a  saint  and  a  Spanish  Mystic  who  wrote,  “Although  you 
damn  me,  love,  I  love  thee  still.”  And  you  don’t  find  anything  like 
that  until  you  come  right  down  to  the  words  of  our  popular  songs. 
Take  the  case  of  the  little  girl  who  didn’t  care  whether  she  had  fleas 
thrown  on  her  Pekingese  or  ground  glass  in  her  coffee!  She  didn’t  even 
care  whether  she  was  made  into  gags  for  Walter  Winchell.  What  would 
she  do?  Why,  she’d  just  keep  right  on  loving  you.  Now  if  that  isn’t 
pretty  mystical  I  wish  you  would  write  in  and  let  me  know  what  is. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Golden  Treasury  is  made  up 
of  songs  about  people  who  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  luck.  All  sorts  of 
people  died  and  things  got  gradually  worse  and  worse.  I  used  to  like 
that  rollicking  little  number  about  the  girl  who  jumped  off  the  bridge. 
You  remember  the  one  more  unfortunate  weary  of  breath  who  rashly 
importunate  went  to  her  death?  And  the  “Use  no  hooks”  idea  that 
works  into  the  next  lines :  “Take  her  up  tenderly,  life  her  with  care.” 
Yes,  I  admit  that  I  liked  that.  But  has  it  the  power  of  “St.  James  In¬ 
firmary,”  or  the  stark  tragedy  of  the  red-headed  woman  who  made  a 
fool  out  of  me  ?  Perhaps  with  the  music  that  the  versification  suggests, 
the  one  more  unfortunate  might  be  a  good  song.  But  would  it  have 
the  direct  appeal  of  the  Blues?  Would  it,  I  wonder,  be  sufficiently 
Universal  ? 

Then  there  are  the  Philosophical  Verses.  If  you  like  the  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets  you  can  have  them.  I  won’t  care.  But  what  are  they 
trying  to  find  out  ?  What  is  Life  ?  And  there  at  the  end  they  ask  you 
the  same  old  question.  There  is  no  finality  about  them.  They  do  not 
come  to  any  decision.  If  you  want  imagination  and  conviction  and  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction,  just  remember  that  Life  is  a  bowl  of  cherries, 
And  isn’t  it  just? 

Now  I  could  go  on  developing  all  the  points  that  come  to  my 
mind.  You  know  that  long  poem  about  the  fish-peddler  who  had 
ocean-spoil  in  ocean-smelling  osier  (i.  e.  fish),  and  how  he  came  home 
and  found  another  man  married  to  his  wife?  Well,  you  know  how  long 
it  is.  Where  is  the  succinctness  of  the  line,  “You  forgot  to  remember?” 
Or  where  are  the  love-poems  that  promise  an  aternity  of  devotion,  such 
as  “Always?”  If  you  want  to  find  the  true  Voice  of  America,  the 
authentic  Troubador,  the  inspired  Prophet  and  the  great  lover,  look  to 
the  lyrics  of  Irving  Berlin. 
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Yet  must  these  all  die  ?  Must  they  be  ephemeral  things  that  are 
sung  and  pass  upon  the  air,  nevermore  to  stir  the  memory  or  recall 
the  fading  smile  to  old  age’s  wrinkled  front?  Are  they  to  perish  like 
the  true  warblings  of  the  bird  ?  Or  will  there  be  a  day  when  with  a 
truer  critical  judgment  men  will  say,  ‘Here  are  the  great  songs  of  a 
nation.  They  have  survived  for  their  simplicity  and  their  high-mind¬ 
edness,  longer  than  the  things  that  passed  for  poetry  in  that  papasitic 
age.  For  they,  and  they  alone,  are  Independant  of  Time  and  Place.” 

God  forbid. 


Two  Sonnets  of  War 


“ — Behold,  evil  shall  go  forth  from  nation  to  nation;  and  a  great  whirlwind  shall  go 
forth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  the  slain  .  .  .  shall  be  at  that  day  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  end  thereof: 
They  shall  not  be  lamented,  and  they  not  be  gathered  up,  nor  buried;  They  shall  lie  as 
dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.”’ 

The  Prophecy  of  Jeremias  xxv:  32,  33. 


I 

Sad,  mournful  trophies  have  the  valiant  won, 

Thou  nights  of  terror,  when  each  dreadful  day 

Broke  into  roaring  flame  above  Verdun, 

Or  seared  the  gaunt,  grey  fields  before  Cambrai. 

White,  mocking  skulls  that  seek  with  sightless  eyes 
To  comprehend  the  burden  they  have  borne; 

The  urgent  winds  are  heavy  with  their  cries 
And  tongueless  voices  speak  their  bitter  scorn. 

We  have  no  word  for  these  impetuous  dead 
Who  clamor  at  our  guarded  citadel. 

Let  the  wild  rain  be  unguent  for  each  head, 

And  the  slow  dust  be  with  them  for  a  spell; 

Only  the  everlasting  stars  may  know 
The  path  they  trod,  their  wonder,  and  their  woe. 

II 

The  bugle  sounded  and  the  guns  were  still; 

The  thundering  monsters  at  their  sullen  play, 

Are  silent  now — and  from  each  tortured  hill 
The  winds  of  autumn  bear  the  smoke  away. 

And  all  who  weep,  knowing  the  bitter  wrong. 

Their  swift,  keen  hopes  buried  in  grey  dust  now — 

Let  them  remember,  though  the  years  are  long, 
That  healing  Nature  will  fulfill  its  vow. 

Wheat  shall  be  tall,  and  crimson  poppies  stain, 

The  golden  yellow  of  each  vibrant  sheaf; 

Hiding  the  trench,  the  piteous  earth,  the  pain — 
Hiding  man’s  horror  with  its  fruitful  leaf. 

That  none  may  see  with  agony  and  tears 
Where  dismal  Death  lay  waiting  all  the  years. 


Edward  D.  Burns. 


IDOL 

Robert  Paul  Toland. 


JL  can’t,  Sire.” 

Gerhard  flung  himself  on  the  bare  cot.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  sobbing,  now  that  the  words  were  spoken. 

Above  him,  the  short,  squat  figure  stiffened.  He  didn’t  move.  Only 
the  lantern  flickered  and  the  phantoms  of  guards  went  in  shadows 
across  the  soiled  canvas  of  the  walls. 

Gerhard  knew  that  he  was  there,  watching  him  as  he  wept,  but 
he  cared  no  longer.  The  Master  of  Europe  held  no  glamour  for  him 
now.  He  was  ready  for  his  speeches — impassioned,  oratorical  or 
dramatic.  They  had  moved  him  once — had  stirred  his  soul.  But  they 
could  do  so  no  longer.  He  thought  of  him  as  a  figure  in  an  old  play, 
an  actor  who  has  said  his  lines  so  often  that  they  have  lost  their 
meaning.  For  he  could  not  see  the  pity  in  the  eyes  that  looked  down 
on  him — a  pity  unfamiliar  and  sincere. 

“Gerhard,  you  must.  In  you  I  can  place  my  trust,  coward  or  hero, 
saint  or  devil  that  you  may  be.  Who  else  ?” 

He  stood  there  in  his  own  pain  touching  Gerhard  with  a  clumsy 
caressing  hand  like  a  fumbling  invalid.  But  when  Gerhard  turned 
and  looked  at  him,  the  pleader  was  gone  and  the  soldier  of  the  melo¬ 
drama  pulled  his  cloak  about  him  and  with  dilating  nostrils  fairly 
flashed  command. 

“Tomorrow,  Gerhard,  you  shall  lead  the  guard.  You  are  the  only 
one  they  trust.  They  think  of  you  still  as  the  brave  commandant  who 
led  them  to  victory  under  my  eagles  of  old.  Tomorrow  you  will  lead 
them  again.  And  to  victory !  Do  you  hear  ?  To  victory.” 

His  fingers  dug  into  the  officer’s  shoulder,  lifted  him  up  and  flung 
him  back  on  the  cot.  Then  with  his  firm,  heavy  pace,  like  a  stage 
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tragedian’s,  he  stamped  to  the  tent-flap,  dashed  it  aside  and  was  gone. 
But  outside  his  step  was  slower  and  his  form  bent  as  he  left. 

Gerhard  laughed.  And  then,  unaccountably,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud.  He  felt  that  something  had  fallen — 
an  idol  that  was  set  up  for  him  to  worship.  An  idol  which  had  sup¬ 
ported,  had  held  everything  sacred  for  him.  And  now  it  was  gone, 
and  with  it  his  manhood.  Once  he  had  steeled  himself,  fought,  strug¬ 
gled  with  all  his  soul.  Even  from  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  war — 
not  so  much  with  the  enemy  without,  but  with  his  own  heart.  He 
had  clung  to  the  one  salvation,  the  one  support.  And  now  that  was 
gone.  The  idol  was  hollow  and  its  feet  were  of  clay. 

The  words  battered  their  way  into  his  brain.  With  a  cry  he 
hurled  himself  from  the  tent,  past  the  startled  sentry  into  the  wet 
night,  with  the  dogged  running  of  one  who  is  fleeing  from  everything 
and  from  nothing. 

Then  in  exhaustion  his  persistent  feet  slowed  to  a  walk  and  the 
heavy  mud  caking  his  boots  pulled  the  walk  into  infirm  and  tottering 
steps.  The  cold  rain  washed  his  face  and  as  it  did  so  the  heat  in  him 
died,  but  in  its  place  came  a  calm,  cold  despair  of  inevitability. 

He  moved  slowly,  stopped  and  sank  heavily  under  the  dripping 
weight  of  a  great  tree.  He  laughed  then — cold  and  harsh.  The  black 
of  the  night  was  throwing  a  cloak  about  his  mind.  The  game  was  up, 
the  play  was  over  and  the  curtain  about  to  lower.  Yet  outside  this 
insane  theatre  there  was  life  going  on,  amidst  which  he,  too,  could 
move  among  realities  and  truth. 

Mechanically  he  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  while  his  taut  face 
hardened  into  grimmer  lines.  Someone  was  near  and  singing  softly  a 
martial  air  that  should  have  been  hopeful  but  was  now  somehow 
sardonic. 

The  song  rose  and  fell,  lingered  for  a  moment  and  then  was 
absorbed  by  the  night.  The  last  notes  sank  and  were  gone.  Only  far 
below,  where  the  song  had  gone,  were  tiny  dots  of  gleaming  gems  that 
winked  and  flickered  as  he  watched  them  shining  in  the  plains  below. 

A  great  wet  leaf  fell  on  his  face.  With  a  moan  he  clawed  it  aside. 
He  struggled  up  again — paused.  What  were  they  saying  throughout 
all  that  bivouac  about  him?  What  were  they  saying  where  that  song 
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had  ended  in  the  night?  “We  win — with  Gerhard  at  our  head.  He’ll 
never  fail  us.”  Perhaps.  Perhaps. 

2 

Napoleon  looked  off  into  a  vast  nothingness.  One  hand  grasped 
the  tent  pole.  The  other  trembled  between  the  buttons  of  his  jacket. 
He  looked  at  nothing,  saw  nothing.  Tomorrow  stretched  out  into 
tomorrows  that  would  never  end.  He  felt  the  tent-pole  quiver  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  pain  that  came  to  him. 

Something  creaked  behind  where  he  stood.  He  thought  he  heard 
a  little  cry,  but  as  he  turned  swiftly  he  saw  nothing.  Only  the  wind 
whispered  into  the  black. 

3. 

Where  the  roar  of  the  cannon  threatened  the  skies  and  where  the 
heavy  crash  of  volley  upon  volley,  the  endless  charge  and  repulse,  the 
dullness  of  the  bullets  blended  in  a  weird  and  distant  background  of 
noises  like  a  stage  effect,  not  too  successfully  attempted,  the  solid 
figure  of  the  Emperor  stood  apart  from  the  officers  that  were  gathered 
on  the  little  incline.  Below  him  were  the  long  moving  lines  partly 
hidden  by  smoke.  He  could  see  only  a  portion  of  them  at  a  time 
through  the  telescope  which  he  held,  and  as  each  group  passed  in  view 
as  if  they  were  very  close  to  him,  he  knew  that  they  were  very  far  off 
— from  him  and  from  his  hopes.  He  put  down  his  telescope.  His  face 
was  expressionless,  like  an  ancient  idol  that  has  had  much  devotion — 
and  that  is  wearied  at  last. 

Then  he  raised  the  telescope  again.  There  was  Ney,  with  his 
weary  sword  flashing  in  one  last  pitiful,  magnificent  gesture.  There 
behind  that  little  curl  of  smoke  lay  the  Prussian  artillery.  There 
where  the  flags  were  giving  way,  the  English  came  streaming  from  their 
earthworks.  There  was  the  last  stand  and  the  falling  banner  and  the 
broken  guns. 

The  Emperor  shifted  his  glass  once  again.  In  the  center  of  the 
plain  stood  a  thin  square  of  French  soldiers.  Thank  God,  their  fire 
was  regular  and  their  volleys  heavy.  And  no  matter  how  men  fled  by 
them,  no  matter  how  their  line  quivered  or  how  close-packed  it  grew, 
they  were  firm  yet.  Then  the  Emperor  put  down  his  glass  for  the  last 
time.  An  English  Colonel  had  ridden  into  the  circle  of  its  view,  and 
the  firing  had  ceased. 
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4. 

Down  upon  the  plain  the  Colonel  was  shouting  for  surrender. 

The  square  closed  a  bit.  Men  gripped  their  guns  with  hands  black 
from  powder  and  gnarled  with  the  rough  touch  of  guns.  Then  a  small, 
slight  officer— a  boy,  he  seemed  among  his  men,  a  toy  soldier  on  a 
mimic  field,  pushed  the  reluctant  men  aside.  He  paused  for  a  moment 

_ looked  down  the  line  of  bowed  heads.  He  saw  hands  clutched  on 

the  rifles,  yearning  and  tense.  He  heard  a  man  sob.  Then  he  stepped 
across  the  line. 

He  turned  toward  the  far,  far  hill  from  which  the  Emperor  had 
watched  and  on  which  he  watched  no  longer.  His  eyes  gleamed — not 
with  admiration,  not  with  love.  He  swallowed  something  in  his  throat. 
And  then  he  raised  his  sword  to  his  lips  in  a  last  salute — not  a  salute 
to  the  idol — a  benediction,  an  absolution — pity. 

He  faced  the  English.  “The  guard  dies,”  he  said.  “It  does  not 
surrender.” 
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Dr.  Fulton  Sheen  argues  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  His  ignoring 
of  the  cry,  “If  Thou  be  The  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  Cross.” 
And  he  proves  the  Divine  Guidance  of  the  Church  from  the  fact  that 
she  alone  of  earthly  institutions  seeking  after  God  has  refused  to  come 
down  from  her  moral  and  religious  standards  to  the  level  demanded  by 
a  despoiled  humanity. 

Yet  there  are  evidences  of  the  Church’s  coming  down.  In  the 
Mass  itself  there  have  been  departures  from  the  rubrics  in  order  that 
a  time-greedy  portion  of  the  congregation  may  be  pampered.  And  a 
shudder  runs  down  the  spine  at  the  word  “expediency.” 
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It  is  in  its  music  that  the  Church  errs  most.  It  has  allowed 
Gregorian  to  be  almost  forgotten  and  permitted  the  ascendancy  of 
music  which  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Mass.  Now 
the  choir  of  a  Catholic  Church  is  no  place  for  an  operatic  diva.  It  is 
no  place  for  the  singing  of  driveling  sentimental  pseudo-religious 
hymns.  You  can  argue  until  doomsday  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
people’s  simple  religious  feeling.  It  is  not.  It  is  catering  to  a  flabby 
concept  of  religion.  Catholicism  is  rational.  It  can  not  stand  for 
anything  that  is  essentially  decadent  and  void  of  virility. 

Holy  Week,  with  its  Tenebrae,  is  the  only  time  when  Catholicism 
uses  its  most  glorious  gift  from  an  age  more  Catholic  than  ours.  It 
is  the  only  time  when  we  hear  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  Catholic 
ritual. 

In  this  day  when  Bishops  are  pampering  sentimental  congrega¬ 
tions,  we  must  honor  the  Prelate  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  ordered  that 
none  but  Gregorian  music  be  sung  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese. 


& 


UMORESQUE 


Words,  in  Spring,  Winged  and  Otherwise 

Once  a  month,  Pal,  you  open  your  firmly  clutched  Stylus,  turn 
to  Humoresque  and  sit  back  in  relaxation  waiting  for — hm — winged 
words  to  take  flight  from  these  pages.  Once  a  month  this  department 
is  constrained  to  rise  from  the  couch  of  its  comfortable  torpor,  go 
through  a  few  motions, — now  acting  the  thinker,  now  the  fool,  one 
month  playing  satirical,  another  (deepest  degradation)  whimsical — 
and  then  after  each  little  skit,  it  is  graciously  permitted  to  return  to 
its  sweet  dormancy.  And  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us.  But  listen, 
Pal — this  is  Spring,  honest-to-goodness  Spring,  with  birds  and  buds 
and  everything;  Spring,  when  winds  are  new  and  the  Smith  children 
down  the  street  are  bringing  pussy  willows  to  Sister  Canute  or  Miss 
Martin;  Spring  when  funny  young  April,  soft  in  the  sheen  of  gray 
rain,  comes  in  on  slender,  hesitating  feet,  making  all  who  see  her 
strangely  sad  and  ecstatic  and  sentimental ;  Spring  when  .  .  .  after  all, 
you  can’t  expect  much  from  a  Humoresque  in  a  season  like  this.  So 
let’s  get  out  and  into  the  Spring  night,  and  then,  if  we  must,  into  a 
coffee-shop  or  tea-room  or  hot-dog  stand  where  it  seems  we  expect 
each  other  to  talk,  but  being  so  filled  with  the  season  as  to  care  little 
about  what  one  another  has  to  say. 

*  *  * 


“My  Silver  Shelj” 

Do  you  remember  these  lines  of  Emily  Dickinson  ? 

It  dropped  so  low  in  my  regard, 

I  heard  it  hit  the  ground 
And  go  to  pieces  on  the  stones 
At  bottom  of  my  mind. 
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But  blamed  the  fate  that  fractured  less 
Than  I  reviled  myself, 

For  entertaining  plated  things 

Upon  my  silver  shelf. 

» 

Well,  in  these  lines  I  think  you  will  find  the  secret  of  a  good  deal  of 
enjoyment  that  has  been  lost  by  many  of  our  contemporaries. 

Notice  the  last  stanza : 

But  blamed  the  fate  that  fractured  less 
Than  I  reviled  myself, 

For  entertaining  plated  things 
Upon  my  silver  shelf. 


This  implies,  to  continue  clumsily  the  metaphor  in  prose,  that  Emily 
had  one  shelf  for  silver  things,  another  for  plated  things,  and  others 
for  less  valued  things.  In  other  words,  as  best  she  could,  she  had 
her  possessions — those  poems,  plays,  songs,  perhaps,  which  she  liked, 
catalogued  according  to  their  merit.  This,  I  say,  is  the  secret  of  much 
enjoyment.  For  if  we  are  able  to  remove  something  from  our  silver 
shelf  one  day,  use  it  and  return  it,  and  use  something  else  from  our 
plated  shelf  the  next  day,  well  aware  that  it  is  inferior  to  what  we 
used  the  day  before,  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy  both. 

If,  say,  in  our  entertainment-case  we  have  drama  on  one  shelf 
and  the  cinema  on  the  shelf  below,  we  can  enjoy  both  without  confusing 
their  worth.  Recently,  for  example,  I  saw  Blanche  Yurka’s  production 
of  The  Wild  Duck  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  and  I  enjoyed  it  in¬ 
tensely.  Shortly  afterward  I  attended  our  local  theatre  and  witnessed 
a  tearful,  frankly  sentimental  movie,  but  by  putting  myself  in  a  senti¬ 
mental,  uncritical  state  of  mind,  I  enjoyed  it  in  its  way  pretty  nearly 
as  much  as  I  did  The  Wild  Duck.  So  it  is  in  music  and  the  other 
arts.  The  fact  that  you  like  Donaldson  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  you  do  not  enjoy  Debussy,  but  may  mean  that  you  appreciate 
each  in  his  own  position. 

Especially  is  this  silver-shelf  idea  valuable  in  our  enjoyment  of 
literature,  but  this  is  a  matter  I  dare  not  touch  in  the  short  time  left. 
However,  I  do  say  that  if  the  radio-skit  artist  I  heard  this  evening 
had  in  some  manner  silver-shelved  his  literary  concepts,  when  asked, 
“Do  you  like  mystery  stories?”  he  would  not  have  replied,  “No,  I 
prefer  Shakespeare  and  Milton.” 


/ 
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The  Play 

The  Boston  theatre  cannot  complain  of  too  much  ill  treatment 
of  late,  martyr  though  it  be  in  the  eyes  of  native  critics. 

Miss  Catherine  Cornell  was  pleased  to  grace  local  boards  with 
her  “Barretts”  as  well  as  local  drawing-rooms  with  herself  (her  virtues 
undisputed,  be  it  said,  under  both  circumstances) — and  elicited  the 
usual  applause  of  hostesses  and  critics  together  with  the  more  tangible 
tribute  of  the  box-office  till.  The  Elizabeth  B.  of  one’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  course,  may  have  been  a  damsel  somewhat  removed  from  the 
latest  lady  from  Wimpole  Street,  just  as  one  might  have  been  mildly 
surprised  at  the  portrayed  spirit  of  one  Emily  D.  which,  it  seems 
permeated  an  earlier  play  here,  but  which,  unfortunately,  was  rudely 
ordered  to  stop  permeating,  after  a  week  before  Boston  audiences,  and 
made  to  move  on  to  more  appreciative  regions.  However,  biographical 
plays  rarely  please  in  every  respect,  and  seldom  have  they  as  illustrious 
biograph ee  by  proxy  as  Miss  Cornell.  Which  is  one  reason  why  “The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street”  succeeded  and  why  “Allison’s  House” 
did  not. 

Scarce  had  Mrs.  Browning  been  laid  once  more  to  rest,  than  Miss 
Blanche  Yurka,  with  Sophocles,  Ibsen,  and  Shaw  under  her  arm  (and 
without  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell),  descended  upon  the  town,  which, 
since  the  days  of  her  lusty  gypsying  in  “The  Storm,”  had  seen  her  in 
no  other  play,  bar  only  “Electra,”  one  of  her  most  faithful  war-horses. 
As  far  as  a  fair  English  translation  can  go,  “Electra”  was  well  done, 
even  if  one  would  like  a  little  less  wailing  with  one’s  Sophocles.  Be 
there  what  doubt  there  may  about  Miss  Yurka’s  other  qualifications, 
there  can  be  none  concerning  her  ability  as  a  wailer.  As  to  her  Ibsen, 
it  was  indeed  a  “Hedda  Gabler”  of  exceptional  excellence  that  she  set 
forth.  Miss  Yurka  seems  made  for  Ibsen.  Not  even  the  palmy  days 
of  Eva  LaGallienne  could  bring  forward  a  finer  Hedda, 

And  at  another  theatre,  the  Theatre  Guild  has  set  George  Bernard 
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Shaw’s  latest,  “Too  True  To  Be  Good.”  Mr.  Shaw’s  newest  offering 
was  rather  a  sad  affair.  Whereas  in  former  plays  he  had,  at  the  most, 
one  or  two  axes  to  grind,  in  the  present  play  he  had  a  good  half  dozen 
sparking  merrily  on  his  stone  all  the  time.  Although  the  whole  dull 
business  was  supposed  to  be  funny,  at  virtually  all  the  lines  what 
laughter  there  was,  seemed  quite  forced.  Even  Miss  Beatrice  Lillie 
could  not  enliven  the  evening  try  as  she  might.  What  a  far  cry  to  her 
royal  performance  in  the  “Third  Little  Show”  with  her  charming 
coloratura  in  “There  Are  Fairies  in  the  Botton  of  Our  Garden”  and 
her  parenthetical  “(this’ll  kill  you)’s.” 

And  then  there  was  the  comely  Hope  Williams,  whose  superb 
voice  could  avail  her  naught  in  the  wilderness. 

The  singular  part  about  the  affair  is  this: — not  a  sentiment  does 
Mr.  Shaw  express  through  his  very  obvious  mouthpieces,  that  is  not 
hopelessly  trite  and  banal.  Such  outworn  steeds,  for  example,  as 
pacifism,  anti-clericism,  and  the  ancient  “Oh,  let’s  get  away  from  it 
all!”  ideas,  are  trotted  out  anew  and  are  mercilessly  given  another 
public  rubdown.  If  Mr.  Shaw  had  something  terribly  revolutionary 
to  say,  he  would  at  least  be  interesting  to  that  extent.  But  he  has  not 
even  this  virtue.  With  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  grey 
hairs,  somebody  should  point  out  to  him  very  forcibly  that  there  is 
no  fool  like  a  venerable  one. 

*  *  * 


A  Word  on  Scriabin 

The  recent  radio  broadcast  of  “Prometheus”  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  the  performance,  earlier  this  season,  of  the  “Poem  of 
Ecstasy”  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  set  one  to  thinking  again  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Scribain  and  his  singular  music.  Of  his  orchestral  works,  the 
“Poem  of  Ecstasy”  is  easily  the  best.  “Prometheus,”  for  all  its  lofty 
aims  and  huge  demands  upon  orchestra  and  chorus,  has  not  quite  the 
“kick”  of  the  earlier  work.  Most  critics  today  agree  that  Scriabin 
does  not  wear  well,  and  they,  dull  purists,  are  quite  right.  You  can’t 
help  but  tire  of  endless  mystic  trumpet  calls,  and  esoteric  succession 
of  synthesized  chords. 

But  be  it  good  music  or  bad,  few  musical  memories  approach  that 
of  the  first  performance  of  the  “Poem  of  Ecstasy”  that  this  department 
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heard.  Ecstasy  is  the  word !  The  gradual  rise  and  heave  of  the  orches¬ 
tra — and  then  that  marvelous  passage  when  the  strings  sweep  up  to 
the  climax  of  the  first  division,  with  the  horns  wildly  reiterating  the 
“ecstatic”  phrase  again  and  again!  And  then,  even  the  unwilling 
listener  falls  easy  prey  to  the  Russian’s  spell  until  after  the  terrific 
climax  near  the  end,  when  wave  upon  wave  of  sonority  rises  up  and 
up  until  the  whole  orchestra  fairly  seethes  in  a  white-hot  flame  of 
sound.  The  listener’s  head  swims  with  the  shock.  Would  that  we 
could  have  that  first  time  again,  oh,  unhappy  Sacha ! 

*  *  *  ■ 

Divers  Things 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  Boston  will  probably  be 
viewing  Eugene  O’Neill’s  “Mourning  Becomes  Electra,”  which  was 
reviewed  here  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Stylus.  Boston  is  fortunate 
in  witnessing  the  original  New  York  cast  intact,  with  Alice  Brady  and 
Alla  Nazimova  bearing  the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden. 

A  local  dealer  has  recently  closed  a  very  interesting  show  of 
etchings,  drawings,  and  lithographs  by  the  late  French  painter  and 
caricaturist  Jean  Louis  Forain.  Forain  is  the  greatest  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Daumier,  allaying  the  spirit  of  his  master  with  the  technique 
of  the  Impressionists. 

The  new  Piano  Concerto  of  Maurice  Ravel  should  be  performed 
any  day  now.  This  work  is  the  first  produced  by  the  meticulous 
Frenchman  since  “Bolero”  was  commissioned  by  Ida  Rubenstein  in 
1928.  This  department  has  glanced  over  the  score  of  the  new  work 
which  has  recently  arrived  from  foreign  shores,  and  has  found  much 
food  for  thought.  Judgment  must  be  withheld,  however,  until,  having 
procured  a  capable  soloist,  Dr.  Koussevitsky  sees  fit  to  have  the  piece 
performed. 

Again,  when  these  lines  see  the  light,  the  Abbey  players  from 
Dublin  should  be  with  us.  Yeats’  “Countess  Cathleen”  and  Synge’s 
“Playboy  of  the  Western  World”  as  well  as  one  of  Padraic  Pearse’s 
plays,  will  probably  be  performed  here. 


J.  G.  B. 


CHANDLER  & 
BARBER  CO. 

Builders’  Hardware 
and  Supplies 

113  Huntington  Avenue 
Mechanics  Building 

Their  high  grade  builders’  hard¬ 
ware  has  been  used  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  and  in  many  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  city,  including, 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Bldg., 

75  Federal  St. 

Hotel  Manger 
Newton  Police  Station 
John  W.  Week’s  School, 

Newton 

New  Eng.  Telephone  Bldg., 
Waltham. 


john  c.  McDonald 

INCORPORATED 

4 - ♦- 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


40  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON 

Liberty  5435-  5436-5440 


Have  Whiting  s 

MILK  -  CREAM 
BUTTER 
ICE  CREAM 

Delivered  at  your  home 

Whiting 
Milk  Companies 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 


511  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Corner  of  West  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

>  \ 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


t  HOTEL  SOMERSET  ) 

^  400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  A 

t  The  Recognized  Hotel  for  Class  Meetings,  ^ 

L  Luncheons,  Dinner  Dances  and  Banquets  ^ 

L  The  Louis  XIV  BALL  ROOM  of  the  Somerset  is  one  of  the  most  A 
beautiful  ball  rooms  in  Boston.  Our  highly  trained  personnel  and  . 
r  facilities  enable  us  to  successfully  care  for  any  social  functions.  ^ 

^  Rates  and  Suggestions  Submitted  for  Your  Requirements  ^ 

^  Phone  Kenmore  2700  Management  of  WILLIAM  P.  LYLE 


^Professional  Jfrtenbs 

< 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

WM.  J.  DAY 

907  Barristers  Hall 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

10  State  Street 

GERALD  J.  McCarthy 

699  Bennington  Street 

East  Boston 

JAMES  E?  DONAHUE 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

! 

JOHN  J.  O'HARE 

319  Tremont  Street 

To  Stylus  Readers : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Hibernia  Savings  Bank 

16  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

James  M.  Curley,  President 


The  Academy  of 


Roxbury,  Mass 


CONDUCTED  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 
A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Academic  Departments.  Special  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  study  of  Music  and  Art. 

Aims : — Physical  Health;  Solid  Knowledge;  Cultured 
Manners;  Thorough  Moral  and  Religious  Training. 


Address:  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


